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"Achievefr^nt of Tribal Students In Relation to their 
intellloenee. Motivation and Personality** 

TPTRODUCTira? * 

Ev^ after iMKare than three dlecades of sartained 
effort on the part of the national novemspent, trlbals are 
llvino In InhUTOan condition?? and subhuman standards. They 
maintain their separate world of isolated culture# customs 
and mores* Any effort to change their life oattem from 

without Is considered to bra an Infiltration on their sacred 
domain, this problem Is a threat to the health of the 

nation* a blot on the fair name of our naticmal prestige* 

This cannot be allowed for long* Trlbals hav^ to be brought 
to the main national stream of life. 

Attention to th® problems of triTbnal education was 
drawn as early as the year (1PR2-S4) when Hunter Coirwlsslon 
was referred to the problefre of Indian education in generi<l, 
commission regretted the fact that the then Oovernment of 
India could not be successful in educating th© tribals* On 
this background the Commissicn forcibly recommended that 
Oovemisent should nay its attention towards the education 
of trlbals* For the achievement of this aim Commission 
suggested the following measures, 

« Tribal people should not be neglected an€ they should 
not be left on their own personal ^’^fforts In matter of 
educating their children. So* this is necessary that govern¬ 
ment should establish special schools for these people, 

- ifon^govemment schools* educating trlbals should 

be encouraged, i 

» No fees should b® charged from trlbals in any 

school, 

- Schools should b& made the Centre® of attractlcax 

for education for those tribalff living around the school area. 

^ A® far a® possible teachera should bra apc»olnted 
from the same cwmunity, 
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- If s?ny tribal Icsncruacie if5 rorp&tent for comifunication^ 
If shoul'"' be encou’^-af^ed, 

«- These oeople Phoald ho educated in such a v^ay that 
they may establish relation's vjith clvillfied people near them. 

«. Teachers appolntol ^*or these institutions shouK be 
trained in short period in normal schools. 

?'mw Tfunter Coiwnlseion R4) to Kducatio»i 

Commission Cl064-.’'16) there must h^ve been some orroress in the 
direction of tribal educatlcs^« But on roadlnq the comments 
of the latter on® hardly gets satisfactory inpress ion* Th# 
Kducation moirarlssion ll‘564«66) writes ji¬ 


lt may be stated that there are several nomadic and 
semlnorradic groups in the Country whose educational needs have 
been hitherto ©eqlected almost completely. It is difficult to 
provide educational facilities to such groups, To the extent 
possible, such groups have to be assisted in developing more 
settled ways of livino. This calls for degree of fundamental 
recoanisatlon in their economy and their way of life and there¬ 
fore# close study o£ their problems with a view to evolvlna sc- 
lutionsi which will meet their needs and secure their cooperation. 

The problem of denstified communities is small in 
magnitude, but extremely difficult. Patient worTc over years 
Is needed. Provision of hostels where the children of these 
comrtnjnltlea c^an Jive grow up in a proper atmosphere is 
probaMy the host Solution in the long run. 

Tribal people generally live In forest areis which are 
difficult of access and where conditions of life can be very 
trying, Borne of them live in small concentration in the midst 
of a non-tribal population; but the larger proportion of tribal 
people live in are-s which are predominantly In habited by th® 
trlbala themselves. 
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Tn tribal areas situation ber-onas uniquely challenq- 
inq becuase here is presented an ideal opportunity for an 
integrated develoRtenfc* In all these areas three tasks 
stand out above all others. These are* firstly* dovelopment 
of cornnunlties, seconda/ly* transfomat Ion of t-he present 
systems of shifting cultivation into a developing 
agricultural econotny. 

Thirdly development of a system ©f eduerition related 
to the sch«5© of economic and social developin^fc and 
responsive to the cultural and economic needs of th© people* 


To solve such different problems* there %/ill be need 
of an Intensive programme of parental education. Special 
encouragement should be given to the education of girls and 
this will not be difficult because women have a 

good status In tribal life. The teacher should be Invariably 
conversant with the tribal languages. The medium of education 
in the firstt^o of the school should be tribal langtiage and 
books should be specially prepared in these languages for 
use at this stace. burInn this period, children should be 
given oral instruction in th© regeonal language ©nd their 
familiarity and command ovcp it should be Improved, 3y the 
theird year the regional language should be the medium of 
education. 

It is necessary to iurprove the provision of educational 
facilities which are often verv meagre. In very sparsely 
populated areas. Ashram schools ’will have to be established 
in large numbers. To attract children to schoolc and to 
hold them* the worklna and the nrorrammes of tbe schools 
shoxild be mad® to hormonlse with th© environment, ^’"acaSilons 
and holidays chould coincide with agrtcxjltual and forest 
operations, Th€: school -hours should be fi>e©d to suit the 
children are require to do for their familifces. These 
measures are neieded for the rural copulation ae e, whole. 

But they ar® of special significance for tribal education. 
Moreover* the introduction of work ejcperienco and an 
emphasis on art'education would attract the tritaaJ children 
as would the teaching of folk songs* stories* and riddles. 
Tribal games and archery as well as tribal music ajnd dances 
should be introduced as extra-curricular activities. 
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Por the developnent of the seconc^ary education among 
these people* hostels are necessary® Careful arrangentent 
should be made for glvlncr personal guidance so that they will 
be able to perform better in comparison with non«-trlbal 
students® 

Tribal students should be provided facilities for 
admission in higher ©lasses® Scholarships should ta@ given 
to such students Who are studying in higher classes® The 
basic Issue in the development of tribal life and education 
Is the provision of leadership of the rloht type. To be 
able to do iustice to the tasks and problems of tribal 
education* It is Important that the N'lnlstry of Education at 
the Centre and the Departments of Education in those states 
which have sizable tribal populations* shuold be equipped 
with special sections and units whose task It '&rc>uld be to 
study the needs of the tribal people and assist In devoloplng 
educational systesDs best calculated to promote their welfare 
and evelopmen t. 

The education of the tribal people is a major programme 
of eqjualIzatIon and of social and national integration® Ho 
eapenditure is too great for the purpose. 

The above account Is a clear evidence that the life and 
education of tribal people have been a matter of national 
concern® 

Though some li^ht has dawned on their affairs* still 
they have not been able to foe absorbed in the main stream of 
national life* Considering the magnitude of the protal^, 
a few researchers have also studied various dimensions of 
tribal life and ©auc^tion. Pel ©van t to the context are the 
studies of Bose <1963) • A Socio-Psychological Study of the 
Adolescent Tribal chSldr«i of West Bengal, Hlmalyan Regions 
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for purposes of National Inteqration in relation to oorrirular 
Participation^ rtattopa'lbya Cl961) * A. PsycholoqScal study 
of Intel licence of Trilaal and non—tribal children of 
Tripura? Kundu (1966) Differential Personality traits in 
Juvenal® offenders bclonclno to scheduled tribes and oth®- 
cotrarunitiesy Srlvastava (1968) ‘Edtication and modernisation 
arronq the Wmda and Oraon of Pachi? Sharma (1991) * A Study 
of Education In the Hilly Tribal areas of Jaunsar Bawary 
Lalcra (1^96) 'Impact of Education on the Trlbals of Panchi 
Districtf Hubayt (1976) Study of the Achievement motive 

of Secondary School pupils of scheduled Tribes of South 
Gujaraty Lyngdoh (1976) * A Study of the Achleveirent motive^- 
Fear of Failure^ Concerns, occupational aspiration and family 
influence of the college Tribal and non-.tribal hoys and 
girls of Heghalaya, 

t^hra (1976) .studied the iT?ipact of EduoatJon on the 
trlfoals of Ranchi District, He studied mainly the the 
damages that have occured due to edijcatlon in the tribal 
people# specially in their socio-economic and political 
spheres. The sample Included the representative tribes# 
vl®# the FUndas the Draons and the Kharlas. The data were 
coll-^cted with the help of mailed questiomi-aires from the 
educated tribals in the urban and rural areas of Sa(^chi 
district. Personal interview# observation and case study were 
the other methods through which the requiret®. data were 
collected, 

Before the advent of the missionaries# the tribals 
groaned under th© qriddingheels of property and debt. The 
Christian missionaries# having conversion as the objectiv© 
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so wo lauc?a,ble effort® to spread education arronq the 
tribals and protected them from the -clutches of inoney lenders. 
The education brouoht threefold benefits# via# they got their 
land bc.ck# got emancipation from forced labour had their 

self respect inforced. During the year IBS?# the work of the 
missionaries was disturbed due to Senoy rrutiny. but as soon 
as peace was rerpred# It was taken up with double vlaour. 
During the year 1B63 more Impetus was given to girls♦ 
education* Though ^oman Catho3 Ic Church began its wrk late 
it spread a net ’-ork of schools# hospitals# and churches in 
the tribal in the tribal belt of Panchi district* Conversion 
reached its peace in IBBS. as tribal language was not the 
ir?edium of instruction# trlbals began liking Knnllsh and 
forgot their own dialet. By and by they developed a taste for 
western music and dance and neglected their own heritage of 
music and dance* The standard of living rose with the 
of educa-f-ion# but the economic status did not rise nropor- 
tlonately. Education made them free from poverty# ignorance# 
social taboos and sunerstition* Even thounh the tribals went 
upto high schlil only# there was a change in their outlook 
of life# They picked up clean habits aNr>ut food# shelter# 
dress end the haBits of discipline# thrift# hardwork# etc. 
Gradually the tribals became education conscious and sent 
their children to schools. 

Girls® education mad® a headway In the first quarter of 
twnetieth Century and they were admitted to co—educ^tlonal 
institutions# The tribals graudually bocame politically 
conscious and their several associations into Adlfoael Waha 
Sabha with the dawn of independence the educated tril^ils were 
at an advantageous position but they were in need of training 
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for spe€i<flc: job skills and more education* The tnt@lli«» 
aentsia arooiq the trlbals ar(» hicrhly r;ualifJed in the fields 
of arts# science# medicine# technology# agriculture# law# 
etc* The less educated youth are gradually becominc deli«. 
quents because of various unwanted situations* The 
priiparily agriculturalist trlbals are gradually migrating to 
cities# nealectlng agriculture tribal handicaft and traditional 
mode of living* Recently there has been a reawakening among 
rroro ©'lucated and brighter sector for the preservation of all 
th© good in culture of the tribals. 

lial (1^14) studied the educTtional pronress and problems 

of schedtiled cast© and scheduled tribe college students in 

<1) ' 

Rajasthan, "^'he main obtectives cf the study were/to know 
the social background of the '^ollec® students of scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes,(2) to identify the types of 
colleges and the courses that '^rew the large number of 
scheluled castes/tribea students# (3) to identify the study 
habits# participation in ©jctra-currlcular activities, 
educational and occupational aspirations of the scheduled 
cast®s/tribe stu'^ents (4) to examine the extent of exposure 
of mass media of communicatIon# ooliticisation# their ideals# 
their outlook on parental authority# frl<“ndship circle# and 
exnorionce of discrimination (5) to understand their impression 
about,the status of schedule'^ castes, tribes# their awakness 
about reservation of 1obs for them* Their evaluation of 
programmes that the government undertook for their welfare# 

C6) to find out whether hostels had made any Impact on their 
life# (7) to understand the nrogress of education in tlwir 
female population and (8) to know the impression of tb® 
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teactiers fh© sr'hw'iuleci aa'^t.r- Si ter 113® rt-uc^entes 

inc1u''ilng tetie aifflcultel®s faced by tebe bead© of tb® 
insteiteuteions In tbie connection^ 

The sampl& connJsteed of 20’^ arbeduled tribe students 
from Jaipur, Sawalmadbopur, Hikar, Kota and Bundl districts 
In addition to 233 scbedtiled caste stexadents, Tb® main 
£indigs w®r© * 

1/ according to 1971 cen«5us rerxjrtj, a hug® majority 
of scheduled tribes lives In villages, 

11/ the enrolment of scheduled tribe was low at ;eacb 
level of education, 

111/ the number of scheduled cate/trlbe students 

was blgher than that of other castes in arts and 
reverse was the situation in Scl'^nc®. 

Iv/ economic status and participation in extra¬ 
curricular activities Immensly affected the study 
habits of F.chedued tribe students, 

v/ a large proportion of sch©''^uled tribe students 

participated more Jn snorts/src'C other activities 

such a© student xmlons, debates and other literary 

activlties , 

vi/ encouragement from hojm and fathers* education 
affected significantly the scheduled ^tribes 

vll/ scheduled tribe students had awarness of the 
reservaMons for their -^obs in government 
ins titutIons, 

Wayar (1975) studied the scheduled caste and tribe 
high school® in ftaraTKlC Kerala. The objectives of the cresent 
study were* 

1* to assess the types and extents of educational 
problems of S'^hduled caste and scheduled tribe 
scl^ol students, 

11. to make an objective evaluation of government 

policies for the education of scheduled caste and 
sduduled tribe students, and 

ill, to suggest mewures to achieve better and guleker 
results with their Implications to the present 
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policy and mfit'hod oC lvrploin«5nt.at Ion* % sairple of 1^3 

scheduled tribal students were selected for the present 

study the addition to 243 scheduled caste students® 

The study revealed that t 

1, the majority of students of scheduled tribe were 

unmarried, older by two to three years for their 
standard and were most educated In their familiesy 

il« three - fourths of fathers of scheduled tribe students 

worked In villages? 

lii« economically scheduled tribe students were in more 
comfortable position, ' 

iv. more than one fourth scheduled tribe students studied 

three to four hours daily and this study habit was 
found to be promoted by better financial position, 
higher educ'=^tlon and aspiration and nonparticipation 
in ejttra-currlcular activities? 

V® the repeaters In the class increased with the higher 

grade, and both stagnation and wastage were more 
among sched led caste than scheduled tribe students? 

vi« four-fifths of the scheduled tribe students found 

dlfferuit in followlno their teachers in few subjects? 

vli® participation In extra-curricular activities was 
limited to debate and literary activities and was 
associated with asplcation for white collar 
profess ions ? 

vlil* the occupational aspirations were related to fathers* 
encouragement and education, and self suggestion? 

lx« only fifteen scheduled tribe stud«wts were In hostels 

X® nearly elcht percentage of scheduled trine students 

•considered the scholarship scheme as useful? 

xl. nearly 7^*2 scheduled tribe students considered the 

scholarship as inadequate® 
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Parvafcliairnta (1^*74) the !se>,«f^ul®df caste and 

scheduled tribe r-oliecre i3u<Bents in Kitimatr.ka* The major 
altro of th® study wer®j 

i, to study the aoc io—eronomic backqtJound of the 

scheduled tribe students In addition to scheduled 
cast® students and 

i to see how it affected their r>®rformance , their 

feelinci of social distance, their opinion about 
governRiental facilities and finally their 
educational asnlratlons, 

In all 10*5 scheduled tribe stu-’^’ents were studied from 
^anpalore, Kolar, Tlelcauw , Hljanur, Tumkur, Chltra 

durqa and Dharwar districts, The study bacrouqht out the 

■ft 

followlnq l?acts s 

±, scheduled tribe students remained in colleges more 

than the normal time reauired, 

±i„ A larae number of them lived In village, where as the 

colleoes were In towns, *5o they mostly stayed at 
hostels or studied as day scholars of the collece was within 
their reach, 

ft 

Hi, Hostels were crowded, 

Iv, All the airis except one out of the fortyolne, 

understu'^y, stayed with their narents, 

V, Th<»Y f-P’lt that their teacher® were symoathetlc, 

vl, They were also aware of the reservation of Jobs for 

them, 

7 

vli. They were exposed to mass media 

vlll, fSome of them had experienced discriminations 

i3t. Some of them had friendship outside their <gaete, 

X, Insplt® of their higher education, they had to 

depend on their parents, 

xl, Sotw of them agreed that their status has Irrproyed 

while others did not agree to It, 
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K±i» TTiey la noirr'D i-" con tent -tho arrount 3n<^ tlie 

l5?l>xirFc»mP>ni“ of^ ibo scholarship, 

xiil. There was no l^s'achcr from the schedule^ tribe on the 
collone staff, 

naiaqopaJan (inn 4 ) studied the edura-'-ional oronress 
and problems of sched"led tribe ntudfjnts aionowlth 
srheduleci ca^te in Karnatab, The studv aimed at survoyinq 
the conditions of scheduled tribe students of cioht districts 
of Karnatika, T’-'e author trle^’’ to ncsoRs the status of 
scheduled tribe st\r''onts, their socio—cconomic conditions, 
their performance at school, their nart l''-ipat Ion In other 
activities' - social or nditical, their involvement with 
other qroups, their fedinq about social distance, etc^ The 
researcher alsc tried to ynow the oolnicn of their teachers 
about their pef ormance^ The schools of i^Vmql orc^nharawar, 
?^i;3apur, South Kanara and '"hltraduroa were se 1 e<"’tpd for 
■"tudyinrr the o->'o ’'>3 errs of '-hedulod Tr ib<- '•■tudents. In all 
113 ''chednled tribe rtxadonts were ed for the 

"■'uost ionn a ire and interview sehedulodr v.je’^e U''’'od for data 
col 7net ion. 


■'’be St tidy rex'-ealed that j — 

1, 3'hJ«^rty pcrco’-tt o^ th-' ctud\ nt lix/ed in 

ho'.tcjs ’^Thile th '-fr oarsnts t i'tted in villaqesf 


ill. 

±v, 

V. 

vi, 

vii, 

vill, 

lx, 

X. 


economic opodition of thr students was un~ 
comf ortable, 

•Tomestic ssrorlc seemed to '''nrr in their way, 

most o f the students f'^lt the need for 
private tution, 

home oncouraoement from parents was there 

the influence of mass media seemefl very little; 

influence ot and narticipation in politics 
was ncqiIqible* 

they were Inspired mostly by national leaders, 

some sfoheduled tribe students complained that 
they were not qettlnc scholarships d^e to their 
fathers' hlqh salary? 

mowSt of them said that the amount of scholarship 
was not adequate, 
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xlo th*?; educ-v+-ional tif'nirntJors rr-i-ier^iiT trl'be 

wa® v^rv Tilrrh, yr^t. in rrany rP’Sonr-tr. thoy 
rI not. (iiffr-r rru'^'h from tho srtie<^ulef^ oas-fce 

fU'^’ents , 

xiia t.hry f elt that thoncj)’’ fchp'r'^ was somo lmn»-overrent 
in th' Ir statue 1t oontinuod tn bo inferior to 
the wbile, 

xlll* erbediiied tr ibo ra-*-u-’^cnte were rroro 1 If'ieral in 

their rutlcok on rrarriaf'e an'T friendship nattom 
t hiin s'he'^uled caste atu>'''ents. 


’"ath Minbra <7 97<>) also etu'^'’led the er-bodiiled tribe rtudents 
n'tonowith er-heauir>d ca'"'^n etir‘’'~'nte -^n O risea. "'bo raior 
obj^-'r't o-'" the s^ir'y wr.rer 

1® to aeeoss the ty ■.on and extent, of e-ino ’fcional 

on'n of nchodnind tribo -b uaonf^ alonawlth 

<j'rhod^il ,«»7 ennte '"tuontS; 

11« to make an obhoctive evaluation of ciovornrrent 

nolle-lor -^or or^uc t ion of '•cheh.jied caste and 
nche’uled tribe and 

ill® to euoqeet me.ieurea to achieve botior and 

ouickor reuT ts 1th tb- ir irrol Ira-i loan to the 
oro-rnt policy an'^ rrotho'^ of inp lemon tat ion® 

In all 171 scheduled trl'>')o stu"'’ent.5 were selected 
for ntu'^y alonowith 7 47 scheduled caste students and 
toache rn® 


The study roveal6‘d that i 

1. the scheduled tribe stnihnts Included F?lndus 

(twenty eioht percent) and Christians (twenty 
nine percent) and the rest belonged to other 
tribal rellaionsr 

-io the scheduled tribe students usually had a poor 

econorrtlc and educational backgrounds 

111. about seventy five percent of them lived in 

hostels and were In good terms with students from 
other communities? -j-a 
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iVa ninoty four percent f^lt that tbo ^'^holarshSn 
aiTiount was Inadoouatei r-any r'on''tl^e 
oi^ucafcional facilfcios an ina^i^ate? vrany conni— 
■^erefi -fhe o'-'^uoatlonal facilfclos as Ina''’equate 
an^ nnfc useful, 

I 

V* fV.'ha'Iu'lcfl tribe “^tu-^onts un'-orstocyl tbnlr teachers 

leas than the s'^hecluled caste ansi felt ncqlertod 
vi, sorro sche''’u]e(i tribe stu'^en ts^l Ivo^ that th<‘r'« 
was -^orro kin'-'! of -iisc^ irrin ^t Ion aqainr't therrs? 
vii, eichty one oc=rront not v/ani: to qo birk to 

the' ir f an 11 y orof eon ion • 

vlii, only fcvio to five p<-'roo3it teachers b'^lnnqecl to 

sche'^^ule'^ ciote 0*1’ s-'hobi-sl cd f* ib''>'S« 
iXo SO’'o O'!" toacbrrf. con'^’Ibore^l t-hoso tenchors 

ar, emaallv Intell Ironr, noor achiovorent as 
b'^lnci to mcKWfKKtyyx poverty, 

r<achl!3hl'5anan''l <1^7^) stu'iior’ e'^ucation arronq -"olieoe stu'ients 
of sche'lul trib'-' In Hihar alonawlth the ^duration of 
sche'^ul e/i caste ntu'^ients. The iraiosi obiootlve o'*" the stu^y 
were s 

1, to ronpare the schef^uleil caste an'1 rarhe'lulad 

tribe "’ru'-lents anrl 

ii® to blent if y the klnbs of falser in in at ion. The 

present stu>'-ly was a sociological survey. \s nany 
as 243 ‘Scheduled tribe college ctu«^ents were 
selectefi from the <1 lot riot of "^atna, Pianchi 
Singhbhun, Santhal Parqana and Qhaqalpur® The 
following were some of tralor find inns of the 
study?- 


«»*, #. 040 . 1 ^ 
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la Clirl rollecjf^ -tw^'n'ty five perr'wnt: 

were arrionq t:ho scheduled trih©* 

lia Three fourth of the fst dents In both comrrunIti@s 

went in for arts coursea Rcienc® claimed only 
sev'^nteen percent, 

ill® ^t college lev'll th»^ stu-^ents were not much 

burdened by household duties and resoonribllities 

±v. Most of the studi^ntn had hinh academic and 

occupational asoirations» 

v» Most of them were exnosed to trass medi:?i of 

corrmun ie at totT • 

vi, ’^ulk of the studc’-sts were politicised, 

vlie They hid frienda rx>st3y from their own tribe 

viil® Very few had exocrciced disrr ion® 

isc® Most of them v/er© aware of the rer.ervai ion of 

qovernmrnt ■iob'^ for therr, 

of the teachers rcc)_irded their scheduled 
:-',tu'T‘~nts ar. Inf'^rlor, the reason bo Inp the 
ab‘“cnco of conducive atrosphoro at home, 

sShah and mvakiar (1^74) studied tpo educ 'ttonal problems 
of '•"che^dulcd trib« coll^oe students in Cujarat® Th*^ study 
was under tak^n to investioate the demonlaphic charncterstics 
and the soclo—economic background of the scheduled tribe 
and vscheduled caste coll ©a® students of flularat and see how 
their education affected their aspirations and performance, 
life style , participation in curricular activities. 

Social outldok, attitude toward^ the povernmant facilities 
and con teres s ions and status and f eel Incj and outlook on the 
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sfcaturj of rch©fiu1 e'1 tribe and ^^cbeduled caste 


The study was conducted on a sample of 195 scheduled 
tribe and 2o5 scheduled caste studonts of first decree classeSo 
'biestionnaires and interview schedules were used as rese'^rch 
tools. The maior findinqs of the study were as follows;- 

1. with the entry of sche'Uiied tribe and scheduled 

caste students at the college level«education 
GyshoiT' had to cater to the needs of different 
soclo-oconomic q^ouos -within the state, 
il. the qovei-nmental assistance for the cfl-jcat ion of 

the scheduled trine an'’’’ scheduled caste students 
created InefniaT 1*'ler of ut il i??at ton between 
J f fer'''nt sc/s"’ or'-^uns within the state, 
iii. as the scheduled caste/schednled tribe stud'-nts 

were largely the f Irst qeneratim educated 
notivaied not by self or th' ir family but by the 
< 7 r.vernme’-’tal erjcouragcmisnt they were ikelv to lack 
strong notivatIon, ability, nood study habits, 
good ncrforirancc, require-'’ for .* tudy. 

iv, '’’br .;cho-'<\d od c.i te/rched de tribe -tu'-'’ents being 

exnoseiT to a new tyoed social ,crcnomic and 
political environment felt shy of exposIno them¬ 
selves more to mass media an^ modernJslna their 
attltxidpe an'"’’ behaviour an^''’ nartlcIpated less in 
the politicisation process; they showed ambivalent 
attitudes in several areas and sought shelter 
in their traditional arotjp ties by sharing rooms 
with members of their own trlbe/<K¥K2SSt cast®, 

V. ft,s ti ere students came uo sheltered undier the 

governmental umbrella, the non st orouns developed 
a negative aftlttide towards them, as a result the 
final assimilation of sc/st groups in the main 
stream of Xn*’’ian social life began to face obstael 




fJlnc'h, Panr^eY# Pube Yadav (3P74) con'"luctr’fi a 

study of srh'^'^uled tribe and scbeduled caste ■'tudents of 
S'^’condnrv schools in eastern U,P, The sftidy airbed at 
aurveylna tbe condit.ions op education aff'onp the scheduled 
tribe (st) and schedule"! caste (So)* The Investlaators 
tried to assess th'^ statxis o’*" st and sc stud'^’j'nts, their 
soc io—eennori^ backororind, their ’^crforrrance at school* 
their fo<=“T;inr? of '"oclal distance, their views about soorlal 
nrooramres for th^r and their tcrichers coin ion about their 
Intel itionce and therebv tr ied to inde^itily the tynos of 
d i f ric-vuit ins an--' obntacles faced by thorr', 

d’he co'^ored 24^ stride’^rts of Peoria, '"'orakhpur, 

rjiie.abad and nrataooarh. "'ho study ‘-evealed the following 
t in dings ji- 

i* Pirl’ s e-iur- ti'-^n aneeared to be in a very 

poor condition. Out of the ?40 students only 

cno was a glr3« Tiiter.-scy of the parents was also poor, 

iii. Sixty oioht n/ercent of the students were in 
econofnlcallv difficult condition. 

iv« A n5a'for portion of student were foun^ to '^o well 
at school inspito of adverse ncclo-economlc 
I'vjc'korovxnd, 

Sinryhe (1^75) '"tudlec! the educational problems 

of the scheduled tribe and S'-heirrled caste students in 
Fajarthan. The rralor ourposc of th© investigation was to 
evaluate the extent towhlch social leglstation as well as 
other forces of modernisation were successful in ©radIcnting 
sources of ine-yrcT tty and in qonorating a orocess of healthy 
orowth of Indian society. Specific abjoctix’’es were s- 

i» to asses th© status of sc/st school sttidents 
of iRaj-^.sthan. 
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il» f-o -the IcJnds of diB<^ririnat Ion and the 

typor if f Irul ties they faced and 

Hi. to ‘kno^'^r tko oolnlon of these ^^tudonts about 
the offioial rrieasures taken for their better 
betterment. 

The students v/ere studied with res-neet of th'Ir 
democrraohic oharaoteristIcs. family bacTcoround, academic 
life, social life and outlook and the Irrpresalons of their 
teachers about them. Tribal students were selected from 
the districts of Sawal jf^adhopurj nans war a, nhar-atour and 
Tonk. In all 173 scbedviied tribe students were studied 
alonawith IB"? scheduled caste students* 

The salient flndinns of the study were s- 

1, Cam'' for edu'^'c! ion In corrparat ively less 

”'rorort ion* 

li. Scheduled tribe and schedtil e cast© stu''’pnts were 
of comaaratively hiaher age. 

tii. A.warenesn a’->out scholarshin was low, 

to 

iv. Featry concentration ©<£^arts subjects showed 
their lack of awarness of future prosn'^’Cts; 

V, These students had low level of aspiration for 
techriical and orofesslonal education. 

vi. The tribal and scheduled caste stu''*cnts felt that 
they required coachlno in their studies. 

vii* The particloation. of these students showed their 
general lack of enthusiasm for co-currlcu3ar 
activities? 

vlil, hostellers among these stir'’ents were found to be 
more studious, hostellers nartlcipated more in 
co-currlcular activities. 

ix. These students did not hove adequate exposure to 
mass media, 

X. Although they haid positive attitude toward<ii 

governmental programmes, they expressed dissatis¬ 
faction with regard to Implementation of these 
programmes, and 

xi. Xn general teachers held that these students were 
low In calibre and nejrfornmnce . 

........ 1 @ 
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Vya--! ana rhauaharl (1970) the* incj^P-nre of 

arnn nut amona tribal stu'-'^ents. The major objectifies of the 
stuay were s 

i* to ascertain the extent and magnitude of wastane 
and 3t ^innatlon amongst students belonging to 
scheduled caste* scheduled trihes and other castes* 

±1, to analysis the factors resnonsible for wastage 
and stagnation in education among students* I'he 
study was conducted extenslmelv and intensively 
The extensive study covered the orituary S'* age of 
educ'tJon In Kotra and Jhodol nancha'-at namitis. 

The intensive study covered orlirviry* mlddl®* 
secondary and higher secondary staaos of education 
in a sarrole of schools in the name nani'hayat 
Samitics* t.’naestlonnario was used for the extensive 
“^tudy, where as tnti'rview tecbnlgiae was used for 
the intensive study, '■Jastage T/ran measured by 
calcualatlng the total number of dropouts^ whereas 
staqnattlon was measured bv the nerrentaQo ratio 

of the students who failed ina class to the total 
number of rtudenta wbo tool: the examination in 
the same class* 

The Important findings werej- 

In seaciataf class X* the percentage of dror-oiats and 
stagnation omona the students in KTotra ^''anchayat 
~amitl was very hiob comoared to that in class t In 
Jhac3ol i^anchayat Bamitl in Kotra ^anrhayat ‘3.im±ti, 
the tribeIs formca the majority* whereas in Jhodal 
fanchayat Samltl tribals and non-tribals were equal 
in number; 

the diminution In number o'f students in class TX 
onward was very pronounced in both the areas. 

The gan between the number of bo^-s and girls in each 
group widened In higher classes. 

The incidence of dropout and sticnatlon occured among 
students bolongino to scheduled trll^es* scheduled 
Castes and other Castes and there was no evidence 
to show that It occured more amongst a WEXfcfeKiiptscK 
particular group of boys and girls. 

At times* the percentage of dropouts and stagnation 
was found more among students of other cashes as 


li/ 

iii/ 

iv/ 

v/ 
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to •stu'^entp. of eti tribes an'"! sche'^ul©'^ castes, 

(vt) tn Mr<hor claRsoR (Criass VT to Classs Xl) the extent 
of stannat ion --.ras roore an'^ the inoirlence of f^rop out was not 
hlah, <vll) the parents of the nehe(^ti7e<^ tribe stuf^ents 
were* enaap"!^ onlv In aarIcultur'®, whereas the narente of 
^'chedulef^ caste stm^onts were eroapeti tn acricul ture anf! 
also in their hrat^lltional occupat Jons, 


A.i"liseshah an*'’ Parjcathan (1974) stxidteii the cyluca^f .tonal 
problems o-f scheyluT. oft c-v-tea an^l orh e-^iulo'' tribes in Tamil 
Xadu, 1 ho ob-foetivof of stu'**y weres 

i, to rollept reliable ars'-*’ relevant Jn-forration to 
assess the types extent of O'! uc at tonal 

Tjroblerns of sched’Hod tribe stx3'ients?{KX alongwith 
sehe'“’’ulod ce'^te .stu'lontS; 

il, to mnke an ob-ieeti”'o ev-*.lu-iition of the eovemment 
pelicios for the ed^rnt ion of reho'-’nlor’ caste and 
fTr-hedu'^ed trib-^ rtu-^ents, and 

iii, to suocro'Tt measures to 'icbleve better and quicker 
ro'-uits with their irtnltea"'1 one -l.o the nre-ent 
eoHey -m-'’ cthod of ijTpl eiTontat i on, For f^is 
study, 174 <-ehetulrd tribe .srhf^ol stwlrnts jwo! 

-t7 aebodulod tribe sehnni students were selected. 

The s+udy revealed that - 

1, the 1 itej acy rate of s'hehiled tribe in the 
tato vras at 

il. the ischedul sd trJbe f^tudents formed 6^aB% of 
total enrelment. at nrlmary, 4'^,04 T- at middle 
and 95.57 % at hlch school in selected districts 
X'jbich accounted for *11. % of the total state 

nopulatinn of s-^heduled tribes, 

iil, the rate of school attendance seemed to vary 
Jni^ersely with the 3i2;e of the tribe, 

IVa out o f 174 fathers, 115 had either school 
(N 111) or Colleqe (M =s 4) education, 

V, students havinq higher aspiration and staying 

in hostels out In fofjr or more hours of private 
study, 

vi, Inspite of high rate of rei>eti(feion the rate of 
dropouts was low, 

vil. they did not participate in co-rurricular 
aetivlties. 
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vli^ e girls stH'^Gnt-s h-'d clear educational and nrofecaion; 
asoirations arid unlike the boys did not find 
teerhing as dlddcult, 

ix® '''CbedQjQd trib*^ atud-nta form^^d ,0"* % of university 
nopul ation and were corrparatively late starters 
and repeaters and bad higher representation of 
girls (56,9%) than boys (40*4%) 

X® smaller tribes had proportionately higher 
College youth than the larger tribes, 

xi, although majority reported of ilnancial 

difficulties, only 6,4% were totally dependent 
upon state schol^'I'ship; 

xil® a higher percentage of scheduled tribe students 
opted for arts courses; those who opted for 
science had repeatedly a comfortable financial 
nos it ion; 

xiii the scheduled tribe studnts nnent about four 
hours for private etu''‘’v; 

xiv, the students followe<l lecture, were helped 

by teachers as well as mass media in learning 
an'"’’ a majority of them planned to continue their 
po-tgraduato sta tues. 

xv, girl students Interviewed had never failed, 

aimed at noatoraduation except one, and they 
wanted to beceme teachers, 

/ 

Pose (1963) con^^ucted a socio-psycholoqical study of the 
adolescent tribal children of ^4est Bengal Himalayan ronions. 
The sample concirted of lOOO adolescent school going students 
of Menali, Bhutoa and T.epcha tribes reading in the hill 
towns of Darjcellnc district. The study'revealed that j- 

i, the ohll ■’ren b<''longing to middle socio-economic 
class and were found educationally backward, with religious 
communal feelings and not rigid inter-tribal group relations, 

11, they were found low In morale and fairly communal 
due to the wanted social need, flexible in the aspects of 
emotion and temperament and without any cognisable amount of 
economic frustraticsn, 

..,19 
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Cbafefcoparlhya a Kssyeliolocfloal 

B'fetsdy ©£ Xn'fcall igenc® of Tribal and non^-tirllaal children 
of *3'rit>yira« The inaln ts-urpoa© ©•? ■feh® ®fe.wdy waa to coirpar® 
the intelligence ©f tribal am” non-t^lbal of school 

go inct age In Tripura measured through a battery of 
performance test» Safrple consisted of Son tribal and 
SOO non^-trll:^! student®* The following were some of th® 
salient findings of the studyt 

1/ the tribal boys did not corrpare favourablfr as a 

group with the non tribal boys, 

11/ Both the croups were generally beackward* 

ill/ consistently higher score by tribal boys only 

on the Alescander* s Passalong Test showed that 
the problem solving situation nosed by this 
teat might foe more akin to the real 1Ife 
environment of the tribal boys than that of 
non-tribal boys* 

Iv/ only on® significant factor which might consi™. 

dered to be of th© nature of *g* was obtained 
by factor analysis* 

The review of studies ccnducted In relation 
to tribal students and their protelems show® that some 
very iirportant variables have been grossly neglected by 
researcher®, On analysis* it was found that problem® 
related to their motivaticn intelligence and personality 
may be usefully studied with relatlcai to their acad«i>ic 
achievement, tfence the present problflsm wa® formulated 
for investigation* 

statement of the Problemt 

The present study read® as ^Achievement of 
Tribal Students in Relation to their IntelHgeamce, 

Hot ivat ion and Personal ity**, 





Tb® followinq objer-tives w@r® set. for tb® 


present stxjdy to acbiev®, 

i« To the acadewS^: achl@v@n^nt of Tribal 

sttsr^ent® in relation to tb®ir intelli^enc!®. 

ila To y*t«dy the aca<3««rsic achieverrent of Tribal 

BtUfSents in relation to tbelr motivational level, 

lil. To study the academic achievement of Tribal 

student® in relation to their persofiallty pattern 

iv. To maJee suggestions how to linprove the academic 
achievement of Tribal students. 
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Dftl Imlfcat: Ion tbe S'bU'^vs 

The pjT'^sen'fc, stxjr^y was confined to a sanr^le of 
500 trlhal boyffl ©f IX class and 4oo feribal hoys of 
XI class frown secondary schools of Flrsapur district 
in Uttar Pradesh studying In the session l<58o-«Sl* 

Their ach leverrient score was obtained frotr their 
pre'/ious annual examination e» i» Junior High 

School exatnlnation marks for IX class and Hlnh School 
marks for XI class students* 

2’»C Methodolody» 

The present study was a survey tyoe study* The 
purpose of the study was to study the achlevem^it of 
tribal student® In relation to their Intelllgene®* 
motivation and -nersonalltye 

2®1 Sample of the Studyt 

The present study was conducted on a saWple ©f 
900 tribal students studying in the Intermediate 
Colleges and Hich Schools of Hlraapiar districts in the 
session 1980-81. Out of 9oO students. 500 student® 
were selected from class IX. and 4oo students from 
class XX. Tribal students were selected from the 
followlitg institution®. 



WaK« of the Institution 

Ho. of 

XX .... 

Ho. of 
XI 

1. 

Government Intermedlate 




Co11eg®. Dudhi 

loo 

75 

2. 

Higher Sec. School. Chopan 

loo 

75 

3'.^ 

Higher Se«=« School. Ghorawal 

70 

an 

50 

4. 

Intermediate College.BindhamganJ^3818® 

75 

s. 

intermediate College. Sobertsgani lOO 

75 

® . 

Intermedaite College. Kon® 

80 

SO ■ 


Totals 

500 

40© 


...*.......2 2 
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Til® followlnq t:ools w®r@ tis^d In tlie s-fcvi'ly €or flata 

collection* 

2^2 Motivation analysis Test (M A T) by catall 

(1964) which has bisen ©^lte!5 by Kaf^jor and Singh 
(1976) in Hindi. MAT Is to be used for Hloh 
School student® and for Adult rang®. This 

test measiir®® a person’s interest drives* and 
th® strengths of hi® sentiment and valu® system 
The whole test consists of four subtests. Th® 
first subtest isc ailed‘uses*and has 48 items* 

Bach item has two alternative responses* l^espon— 
dents have to choose one out of thep* The second 
sub test is known as*BstiTnatea* • It has 56 items* 
Each item Itaa four probable responses out of which 
one Is to be selected by th® respondents. Third 
subtest is called ’Palled words®. It ha® 48 
items, Each item has two probable responsiie out 
of which on® is to b® selected by th® respondents* 

MAT presents a unique advance* psychological 
measurement techniques in that it us®« objective 
devices instead of th® usual self evaluati®^* 
verbal preference* c^inlonnalre methods. It is th® 
outcome of more than twenty five years of basic 
research eoeaminlng the validity of over seventy 
different possible motivation strength indicators* 
suitable for individual or group testing. This 
battery uses four best test devices chosen for 
their effectiveness for either individual or group 
testing. In the psychologist® language these are 
End-for-Mean® (Projection)* Autism* Heady Associa-* 
ti^« and Means—En# Knowledge^ but on th® teat 
form® for th® sKaminee* more inserutable and merely 
operational term® are used'i^’fthese are u«e»* Batl-* 
mate®* Paired words* and t&iforwmtlcMa* respeetlvely, 

•'•••* *,,,,,,13 






hVkT sferTictur*®** whiLc"?! ir©®— 

to diat® l^a® ©statot ±she<9 to "be !ropir©©©ntat tv© 
ancl eoinpr@h«ss±ve tn coverage of arixilt irotlvatlon* 

Five of tbe i^limenatoniH are basic <*?rlv®s (Technically 
ergs) a an<a five are fflentljnent structures* The term 
erg© (or eroic-»rhymes Mlth allergic structure®) i® 
usect instead of drive© because the latter term drags 
in all manner of clhlcal and other assumptions about 
^instlnLCt®" etcg whereas the erglc pattern® ®r® 
experlmentally dem<instratol®« Xn popular tent® an erg 
is a drive or source of reactive energy directed 
toward a narticxilar goal^ such as fear* mating, aeeer 
tlven®®®* etc* as listed in Table«*l. 3y contrast, a 
sentiment Is an acquired aggregate of attitudes* built 
up by learning and social exp@rIce®, which like an 
erg 1® a source of motivation and interest* From among 
the known dojsen or so seRtiments factors* the five in 
MAT listed in Table l are chosen as the major interest 
attachments corrmon to most people and most relevantji 
to clnical* edu^^ational and occupational understanding 
of their live®* 

TABrJS .*1* 

The Ten Tlynamlc Structures Measured in MAT 

1 * MatIng erg 

2* Assertiveness erg 

3* Fear (escape) erg 

4* Mareism — Comfort efcg 

Bo Pugnacity « sadism erg 

.Self concept Sentiment 
7^ Superego sentiment 

8* Career sentiment 

Sweet heart •• spous santlmesit 
1<5^* Hsrne Parental sentiment* 
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The vali'lity reliability of ©aeb factor 
metstar© haa been determined by research. First each of th® 
factors has been discovered, as a unitary dynarnie structure 
ojflotln^ In typical adults in our culture. Then Its pattern 
has fead to be experimentally replicated, as a clear cut 
entity, across several researches on people of differ<»t 
age and baalcground, Seales have been set up, using the 
four or more best objectives devices designed to measure 
each of th® given factors with the highest poaalM® validity 
and reliability. The SMXSIdSfXSictK^ reliability! or strictly 
consistency) has been measured by (a) Short term, retest 
(i«©e as a dependability coefficient In the usual way) and 
(b) hoHWffimelty coefficients, 

A brief statement of validity and rellabllty 
values is given her® in Table -.2, 


TABLE »2. 




?KaKiigSS.^2.SiSE3S^S£.S.JSiL.5£aiS2.l4125SW2J^SSffla. 


Dynamic 

Factor 

Dependabi¬ 

lity 

Coefficients 

Alpha 

Coeffi¬ 

cients 

Arbitrary 

Spl It- 

halt 

S tability Correla- 
coefficle- tlon 
nts. between 

Factor 
Estimates 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fear 

.70 

.58 

.54 

.48 

,60 

Mating 

.66 

.45 

.49 

,51 

.69 

Assertlvaness 

,64 

,33 

,47 

.53 

.53 

MarcIsm 

,60 

,43 

.43 

• 53 

.53 

Pugnac ity 

,51 

.39 

.33 

.4i 

.72 

Career 

.53 

.42 

.37 

.39 

*i66 

Sweetheart 

,74 

,63 

^50 

,47 

.76 

^a®-par«ntal 

,31 

.65 

,70 

,6s 

.66 

Supwreg© 

,67 

.44 

.50 

« 46 

.61 

®elf®senti«teiit 

.78 

.71 

•64 

.69 

.76 
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2«2®^ Cultural Fair Intelligence Test (Catell)* 

The Cultural Fair Intelligence Test® treasure 
indlvl'lual intelligence in a manner designed t© 
reduce, as rruch as possible, the Influence of 
verbal fluency, cultural climate and educational 
level. The tests, which may be administered indi® 
vidually or in a group, are non-verbal and require 
only that examinees be able to perceive relation¬ 
ship In shapes and figures. Each scale contains 
four sub tests, involving different perceptual 
task®, so that the conijosite intelligence measure 
avoids specious reliance on a single skill. 

There are three scales In the culture 
Fair series. Scale 1 was designed for use with 
children 4-8 years of age. Scales 2 and 3 are 
wholly group adminIstrstable. Table 3 shows the 
break dovm, item content and time required to 
administer any one i4aeHx*»gH:*»»!jbck form. Scales 
2 and 3 each consist of four sub tests, 

TABLE »3 

Items and Time allotted to each sub-test In Seale 2 & 3 


isafmxstiQfiCMic No, 

of items 

Time 

No, of Item 

Time 

Tsit 1 Series 

12 

3 mins 

13 

3 minutes 

Tsst 2 elasslf Icdt ion 

14 

4 •* 

14 

4 « 

^ast 3 Metric 8 

12 

3 - 

13 

3 •* 

4 ccmditions 

8 

2*5 •* 

10 

2*5 - 

Total i 

46 items 

12 I 3 mins, 

, So lt€3»« 

12 lg minutes 


-- 
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In the first subtest, the individual Is oresanted 
with an inconplete, professIve series. His task Is to select 
awonig the choices provided, the answer which best con«- 
tlnues the series. The classification sbbtest differs 
sllohtlY between scales 2 and 3, The individual is presented 
with five figures. In seal® he must select on® which is 
different from the other four, Xn scale 3 he must correctly 
identify two figures which are in some way different from 
three others, Xn the Matrices subtest, the task is to 
correctly complete the design or inatrlc presented at the 
left of each row. The final subtest, conditions requires 
the individual to select from the five choices provided, the 
on© which duplicates the conditions gj vsn in the far left 
boK, 

Tbo main difference between the two scales is In di¬ 
fficulty l€sv®l of tlw* Items. Scale 2 can approoreately be 
used with children as young as eight vear® and egually 
appropriately with older children and most adults. From 
age 13 or 14 onward either scale 2 or sctl® 3 could be 
employed,Scale 2 is usuabl® in all cases, but greater 
refinement In the higher intelligence ranges is obtained 
with scale 3 because of the higher difficulty level of the 
items in this scale. Scale 3 would be called for with 
College students and with other individuals considered 
generally higher in ability level. 


Rel iabilitv and val jdltyi. 

Tables 3.1 and 3,t show the reliabilities of scale 
2 and 3 respectively. Reliability recfulres that a test be 
consistent. Since no single index of consistency is likely 
to satisfy all possible uses to which the test will be put, 
three separate metbo'^s evlatlon are given. The first method 
evaluates consistency in item content, while the second 
evaluates consistences across the two parts or each test. 

The third method evaluates consistency in test scores over 
time. All coefficients are quite high and have been evaluated 
across large and widely diverse samplea. 

ValidityI Conceptual and concrete. 

Table 3,3 and 3,4 summana® the Information regarding 
the validity of the two scales. ^ each case, two approac^s 
to validation are illustrated. The first evaluate how well 
the test measures the pure Intelllgneee factor which it was 


eeee4ra<sd eee 
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rteslqned to r«@e‘Sure the flqures shown in both Table® 3,3 and 
3,4 and average correlations across tndeoendent factor analysis 
and across cultures. The second half of each tanle shows the 
averag'® correlation of the culture Fair Scales with other 
n’®ai->ure© qc general Intelligence some non-verbal, others 
substantially verbal in content. 


Table 


Method of Evaluation 


A^verage Pel labilities 
Aci^oss r->mDie.'s 


r*escriptlon of Sample 


Tull Test 

____iA±B)_ 

co^^sISTE!■■'cy rf'^r.R itfi^ 

(calculated by a variety of 
methods Inrlu'^'lng split-half 
and aenropriate Internal con 
8latency forrrulaa) 

Cf»SX'''TE!!CV O'^^KP PAFTS -Sf* 

(Interforri correlations corr'^la- 
ted to aor>ropr ietf length) 


coNFafSTENTy o'^rm time 

(liOTsdiate t®f 5 t-rete®t 
correiat ions) 


Short Porm 


3egg males and females 
felementary junior high, 
and high school students 
■Job corps grouos, and 
other adults through 
age 60) 

832 males an'’ females 
(junior high and high 
school students job 
corps groups) 

65o males and females 
{elemental y and Junior 
high schocil students) 


Table 3.2 


yair. Scale —^ 


Method of Evaluatlc*! 


Ayerag® Pel il It ies 

Across Samples bescrintlon of Sample 

Full Test Short Torn 

(rt+B) _ _ 


C<WeiSTENCY OVER ITEMS .85 

(calculated by e variety of 
methods including split- 
half and anorooriate internal 
consistency formulas) 

CONStSTlWCy OVER PAHT 

(interform correlations corrected 

to appropriate length) 

CWISTMCY over time 
( t®st-ret»st mrrelations ,82 

time interval varying 
immediate to on® weeh) 


1477 males and females 
high school and. college 
students) 


4 o 2 males and females 
(high nchool students) 


1323 males and females 
(high school and Coll® 
students) 




3.3 

XSlilM Ms of the Culture F ?ijr T«*»st scale 2 


Hethcya of Evaluation A.veaqe Validities 

Across RnrrpXes description of Sanipl^ 

Full Test Short Fornt 

■wo ‘•I . ...1A±3]_ <A_ alone) _ _ _ 


CFPT VALIDITY 

reot corsrela' ions with the ' ^ 

6 Inteilgsnce factor) 

CRETE VALIDITY 

irrelations with other tests 
genral 3ntelligc*nce# Includ- 
the ©AW# WATS, ft Is, 

loressive Katrlcs< DAT, Standton?-. a77 
,et, and WsXXX wr-'C). 


,B1 660 tnales and females 

(students and job 
coro® groups) 


.70 523 males and females 

(Btudents and adults) 


Table 3,4 

Validities of the C ulture Fair T est iSjgalf 3 


:hod of Evtluatl.m 


Average Validities 

Across Sa.mpl®B Deccelption of Sample 

(Ful) Te»t) Short Form 
(a+D) (a a&one) 


iCEPT VAi.xniry 

Irect correlations with tVie 
:« intelljgtfnce factor) *92 


ICRSTB VALIDITY 

Jrralation® with other tests 
general Intelligence 
slnllng the Otis, SAT, and 
teUignece Structure Test> 


.85 7o2 male and female 

al’udents 


673 males and females 
(students and young 
adults) 


2,2';3 Th® Jr. r.r. Tftgh School Perconality Ouestlonnarle 
(ilSPQ) (Adapted In Hindi by Kapoor# l97o) 

The MSPQ is a standardadlse® test that can bo 
given within a class period, to single individuals or 
i® groups to yield a gisneral assessment of Fersollty 
doiMlc^nt. The HSPQ measures fourteen 
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dlstliict ditnentions or traits 

by psycholoqls'ts to come hear t ^®^®onality vrhioh have been found 
By worTclng with these fourte®n 9 total personality, 

predictions of school achleveirf psychologists can obta,tn 

of delinquency, of likelyhood vocational fitness, of danger 

clinical help in avidlng neuroti qualities, of need for 

of the test is adapted toaoe- ,! etc. The reading level 

or 12 through 16 years. 


!l! dbie _ ^ 

.BBIBF DEHCP OF 

__ ^•i^-^^I^Li^5JlI>^JRSQ lZALITY factors 


LOW STETSl SCORS 
DBSCRIWICl^ (1-3) 

K boy or girl trith low acore isj 


MiPHABETIC 

Op 

P^CTOR 


RESERVED, DETACHED^CRiriCAL, 

ALIDOP, STIPE 

!:g 5 5n Kte m a Ef f g» 7 

OP LOWER SCHOLASTIC MENTAL CAPAClTy r 

AFFECTED BY FEELTNOS, EMOTICMALLy' c 
LESS STABLE, BAvSlUY UPSET, Cmi^GEamp 
OF LOWER EGO STREKTH 


"lOH STEW S5CORE 
DESCPI'PTION ( 8 - 10 ) 

A boy or girl with high 
. Score is; 


WARMHEARTED, OUTGOING^ 
■GOlMa.PARTTCIPATTOG 


EASY. 


UNDEMONSTRATIVE, DELIBERATE, 
STODCtY, PHLffGMATiC 


^^ACI'Ive* 

D 


OBEDIENT, MILL, EASILY LSD, 
ACrOA^ODATUyfCj. SUBWlJEI^JE 


SOBER, TACITURN, SERIOUS 


E 


F 


DISREGADPS RULES,EXPENDlENT, HAS 
WBAKBR SUPFRE<tO STRENTH 


SHY, TIMID, THRlSATSDtJSTTTVE 


G 


H 


Tnilon-MILrDED, rsjfcts- ti.t,ubicns 


MORE INTELLIGENT,ABSTRACT 
THINKING? BRIGHT, OP HlGmp 
SCHOLAPTir r' TNTAL CAPACITY 

emotionally STAB'JE, MATURE 
PACES REALITY, CAIW, OP HIGHER 
EGC STRNTH( not ^he same as 
” egotist id iel’M _ 

E)a::lTABLE, IMPATIENT, amWMK 
DEMANDING OVERACTIVE, 
UNRE3TRA.INED __ 

assertive, COJMF>ETTnVE:, 

AGrtRESSl\;E. STUBBORN, DOMINANT 

ENTITDEIASTIC, HEEDLESS, 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 

CONSCIENTIOUS, PERSISTENT, 
MORALISTIC, staid, RAS STRCa^GER 
SUPEREGO STRENGTH _ 

ADVENTUnOXB "THICK-SKINED*', 
SOCIALLY BOII> 


zestful, LIKES GROUP ACTIOSi 


TENDER-MINDED, SENS IT 
-£.U£IClMC-^^ 6VER.-PR0TECTro 


SBLP-ASSURED,PLACID, SECURE 
COMPLACENT. UNTROUBLED _ 

Sociably grcup-depsctoent, a 

"ffOlHER* AND SOUND FOLLOWER 

" tAX, F6LL6WS bWN'' 
URGES, CARELESS OF SOCIAL RULES, 

ffiFRUST^ RA TED. COMPOSED 


CIRCUMSPECT INDIVIDUALISM, 

■ RFEIECTTV?,, internally RESTRAINE I 

APPREHENSIVE, SBLF-REROACHING, 
INSECURE. ORRYING. GUILTPRONE 


g SELF-SUFTCimT, PREFERS OWN 

DECISIONS. SESOURCEFUL ' 

SBLF-D TSCIPLINED , COMPULSIVE, 

*‘ JS^W^^|r£^£SETjC^TR2Ji_ 
DRIVEK, 

FRETFUL 




fjsr. 


cX^Ind^oa^^The neuotS^ohlia'^ah^® scoring lower than average on Factors 

^ anxiety pattern. In 

" I «a r “ •■’.^e-.v.rag. .con. on Fnntor 1 nnd 
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2«2«4 Achiev@iT}j»nt score® j 

For achievement scores of xi Class stu<1ent«, their 
High School boards examination wamHK mark® were 
studied. In the same way Jtmidr High School l%rks of 
student® studlng in ix class were studied in relation 
to their peonslity, fnotlvatlon and intelllgnce. Since 
these examinations are nubile examinations« their 
marks may be treated as more rel iable than home exa— 
minat ion marks, 

2«3 Statistical treatment of the data* 

Since the nresent study was mainly a correlational 

study^ main statistical measure adopted for the purpose 

was correlation. Means, standrd dlviation were also 

computed to have a meaningful Interpretation o f the 

data obtlned through the above Instruments and test 

was also applied to study the significance of difference 

between High achievers and low achievers on fourteen 

personality factors. Twenty five percent high 

percen r. 

achievers were compared with twenty flve/low 
achievers on fourteen personality dimensions. 



3.1 Academic achievement of XI Class Tribal Students In 

relatlcm to their personality* 

iSfairass of all the 4kX> XI Claes tribal student® 
were aatasanged in order of merit. As many a® 259S^ high 
achievers and 2596 low a'^hlevers were selected for 
conparlslon on the 16 factors of personality. The 
following Table presents a picture of personality 
profiles of the two groups with the t values, between 
their ineans and standardrd dlvatlon. 

Table t 3,1 significance of difference between the means 
of High achiever XI Class Tribal students and 
low achievers on 16 P,r, 
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P,F, 

how 

Achievers 

High a 

chlevers 

loo 

so 

t 


Mean 

N-lcx) 

— 

N» 

Fean 

A 

09.B4 

3,27 

08,57 

2,49 

A r,A^ 

B 

05,27 

2,29 

05,31 

2,23 

1,08 

c 

12,25 

4,53 

12,69 

3,45 

0,71 

E 

12,08 

3,33 

11,47 

3,64 

1.11 

F 

12,40 

3,81 

11.10 

3.92 

2.16 ^ 

G 

13.70 

3,32 

13.57 

3.18 

0,25 

H 

14,75 

3,as 

14,88 

3.87 

0,21 

I 

l0» 55 

2,Q4 

10,3 3 

3,12 

0,34 

t 

10,40 

3,33 

10.99 

2,83 

1,22 

M 

12,08 

3,33 

11,28 

2.77 

2,42 X 

R 

lO ,25 

2.61 

09,17 

3,18 

2,36 X 

0 

11,33 

3,69 

11,06 

3,63 

0,48 

Q1 

09,57 

2,64 

09,26 

2.31 

0,72 

02 

09,32 

3,18 

09,35 

3,00 

0.61 

Q3 

11,82 

3,03 

12,78 

2,95 

2,08 X 

04 

10,71 

3.45 

11,15 

3.75 

0,80 

NoI-€ 




6" jCu'-e/t 


Tho above table 

makes it clear that mean difference 


between 

tow achievers 

and high achievers on 

factor A Is 


significant at .01 level of confidence. The mean values 
low achieving and high achieving groups on factor A are 9,84 


and R,57 resnectlvely, I t means low achievers are more 
worm herted, easy going, participating In comparlslon to high 
achievers. From the above table it is also clear that low 
achiever® differ significantly on higher achievers on factor 
•F", The means of low achievers and high achievers on this 
factor are 12,4 and 11,1 respectively which indicate that 
high achievers t®ftd to be more sober, prudent, serious in 
comparlslon to low achievers. This may be due to their 
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sen5e of achievement^ High achievers must be 

getting more appreciation, feeling more secure and accepted 
by teachers and superdsors. The table also reveals that 
low achievers significantly differ from high achievers on 
personality factor *M* at ,05 levelo The mean values of 
the two groups show that high achievers tend to be more 
practical, careful, conventional, regulated by external 
realities in comparleion to low achieving groupo Low 
achievers believe in ±B«k9±mtx^pcmvkkx^ imaginary world 
and are careless of their practical matbexs which causes 
poor achievement and frustration In their life* The 
finding of the study is agreement with commcsn observation 
of students<> High achievers arc generally, practical, 
careful, rub bound and disciplined. This is because they 
are generally confined to their would of work and follow 
rules, 


Factor 'N‘ also significantly discriminates 
between high achievers and low achievers. The mean value 
of low achle-^relng group is greater than high achieving 
group which implies that low achieving stiidents are more 
calculating, polished, worldly and shrewd. On the other 
hand high achievers are more sentimental and moving towards 
' siirplicity' and trust in accepted values. High achievers 
are significantly higher than the lower achievers on factor 
Q3 which indicates that high achievers relatively more 
controlled, socially precise In comparison to low achieving 
group 4 Low achievers tend to be unconfiAolled, indIsciplined. 

The two groups do not differ significantly on factor 
3 (less intelligent V« more intelligent) C (lower ego strength 
Vb higher ego strength), S (humble Vs assetive)? O(weaker 
Super-ego strength Vs stronger super-ego~strength) j 
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H (shy vs venture some); 1 (touch nitodeO vs tender minded) 
t (trusting vs suspicious); o (olaced vs aporehenslve); 01 
(conservative vs experimenting); q 2 (group dependence vs self 
sufficient); 04 (relaxed vs tense). Both the groups, achievers 
and low achievers are not discriminated on these factors* 

Tribal students and General population; 

For studying the deviations of these tribal groups (Figh and 
low achlrvers^ from general nopulatlon on 16 p.p, the raw scores 
obtained by the subjects have been converted into stens with the 
help of norm table (Kapoor 1970). Table 3,2 shows the 16 p.P, 
Profiles in stens for low and high achievers; values are in stens 
5,B fixed as tlx? general popluatlon average. Values above 6,4 and 
below 4,6 are underlined to emnhaKlse that they differ significantly 
from general population. 


»ltlg_i6.giLEi.-ElQfilg2-iin_stetigI.2£.mgb-&»lSM-aGbie2fgrg 

A B C$PGH1:LMN0 01Q2Q3Q4 


irs 





1 

I 





1 

sd 

£,CS| 

1 

i.kk 

U-lfl 

:8 

Ivl 

3.18 


1 A'^ 

'b^ 





1 


m 

Hi 

I 

i 

6-0. 

^•7 


Lower achleveing Tribal students and G ral^Pgguli on ^ 

Table 3,2 revels that lower achieving tribal students were 
significantly lower on factor B,C,P. and Q but they are signi« 
flcantly higher on fa<'tor N, Tribal students w@b found comparative!: 
less intelligent than general a®|pSC populatloB# It means that the 
group of tribal students are less competent in handling abstrct 
problems. It also shows that this tribal group tend to b® 
emotionally less stable# easily upset, changable (g«) when 
compared to the general population. The table shows that tribal 
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students Indicate tendency towards Desurgency (F—)• It 
means they tend to be sober, prudent, serious and dependable 
nersons* Education mtiight have made them sober, gloom, 
serious Instead of enthusiastic and happy-go-Mcky. Xt 
is also clear from the above table that students of this 
tx ibal group show a tendency towards low ergic tension (04-.)* 
The best cenesral interpretation of Q4 is that it presents 
the level of excitement and tensions rer> resen tine undls®. 
charged and partly unccjntrolled libido, (Cattell, 1962). 

Lowes" score on this factor shows that the tribal educated 
youths are moving towards phlegmatic and composed behaviour, 
on the other hand this tabJe shows that tribal students 
stand significantly higher than general population on factor 
N which presents them shrexifd, worldly and socially aware 
(ht). The present tavle shows that tUls txibal group does 
not differ significantly on factors h (reserved m outgoing); 

E(humble Vs assetive) G(weaker super-ego-stength vs stronger 
Super«-eoo—st®ngth) ; H (shy ventlv® some);l( tou#h 
minded tendermlnded);L(trusting V£ suspicious); M{Practlcal 
Vs imaginative); O (placid^ apprehensive); 01 (Consovative 
v3 ejeoerlmentdng); Q2 (group dependent ys self sufflatent X 
and 03 (Undisciplined vs controlled) when compared with general 
population with respect to the above personality traits, 

3,2 High achlevelng Tribal students and genoral population* 

Table 3,2 revels that high achieving tribal students 
are significantly lov?sr on personality faartor B,C. and 
P while they are significantly higher on factor It. If 
suggested that tribal students of this group are less inte¬ 
lligent (B-) emotionally less stable (c-) than the general 
population, ^hoy also show tendency towards desnrgency (P-) 
which Implies that tribal students of this group tend t© b® 
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sober, serious, taciturn and dependable persons, These 
students ultimately progress towards Desurgency, 

Dosurgncy is'soberness and cautious rather,than depression. 
Tribal students of this group are more Jealous suspicious, 
Withdravm, brooding and hard (Id-) in comparlsion to general 
population. This table reveals that these tribal students 
do not differ slanificantly on p«=>rsonalltY, factors? 
h, E,G, H, O, Ql, Q2; Q3, Q4. 

Personality factors High and Xow achieving Tribal 
etu^entsof class TX, 

out of the sauple of 500 tribal students of class IX, 
259^ high scores and 25^ low achievers were selected for this 
part of study. In order to study the magnitude of scores 
by these iwo groups of tribal groups, the raw scores were 
tabulated for the aSEfiC calculation of means and standard 
deviations on sixteen personality factors. The t test 
was used to test the significance of difference mm 
between the means of high achievers and low achievers. 
Results thus obtained are shown In the following table. 

Table 3,3. reveal a that the mean difference between 
the high and low groups on factor B is significant ,o5 
level. The mean value of high achievers and low achievers 
on factor B are 7,78 and 6,6o respectively. It suggests 
that - 


• e « • 
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Table 3,3 


Sl«7nlflcanre of difference between High and Low 
achleveinq Tribal students of class IX, 


Personal it v 
Factors, 

High 

Achievers 

bow Achievers 

T-Value 

Mean 

St) 

Mean 

SD 


A 

oal54 

2,62 

O'),00 

© € 2 

0.07 

B 

07.78 

2.28 

06,00 

2.44 

2,50 X 

C 

13*16 


14.30 

3.45 

1,50 

E 

12,00 

4.41 

12,24 

3,20 

0.36 

F 

12.00 

4.23 

11,82 

3,48 

0,07 

G 

13.32 

3,48 

11,80 

4 e 

2,01 X 

H 

12.00 

5,30 

14,04 

3,75 

1.37 

I 

09, SB 

3,18 

10.44 

3.15 

2,46 X 

L 

10.42 

3,27 

09.66 

3*03 

1.20 

M 

12.46 

3,70 

12.14 

3,40 

0.45 

N 

60,34 

2,64 

08.92 

2,99 

1,05 

0 

10,44 

4,14 

10.51 

4,27 

0,4 

Ql 

10,26 

3,16 

09,60 

2,76 

1.11 

02 

11,02 

3,00 

11.30 

2*9i 

0,47 

03 

11,44 

2,76 

11.70 

2,73 

0.96 

04 

10,94 

4,30 

11.30 

3.77 

0,49 


Hote* SlgnWlcaiit at *05 

High uchlevers are more Intelligent than the l©w 

achiovcrB, It is also evident from the above table that high 

aohievars are signlfIcantly higher on personality fa«tor 

G 1x1 comparlslon to low achieving students, The wiean •values, 

of both High and tow groups are 13,32 and 11,00 respectively. 

It Inpllea that high group Is more conscientious and has 

part* 

stronger super-ego strength in comparison to their counter / 
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Factor G Is indicative of self-control rather than emotional 
behaviour and characterised by energy and persistence on 
the whole. It sesms that this f actor best depicts regard 
for noral standard and restrained which are most frequently 
regarded as marks of super-ego-strngth. Fac^ftor I also 
discriminates the hlah achieving tribal students from the 
low achieveinq grouo. It means that high achievers tend to 
be more practical, realistic, independent, ’^mt ■^skeptical 
of subiective, cultural elaborations (I —) while low 
achieving group la found comparative!y more tender minded, 
dependent, sensitive and leas practical. 

Tribal students and G e neral Population.; 

Fdr studying the variation of these groups 
(Tribal studr-rjts with high and SLC.adamic achievements) 

on pexaonality f.iCtorn from the g^aeral pooulation, raw 
scores obtained ny the subjr'Cto have been converted into 
ston scores tfith the help of norm table (Kapoor, li57o) values 
shown in the table 3,4 are In sten, '5*5 fixed as the general 
oopulatlon average values above 6,4 and below 4,6 are 
underlined ho emphasise that they differ r^lgnlglcantly from 
general population (Cattell, 1<557 acheir and Cattell, 1961), 

AS is evident from the table tribal students 

of both the groups are signiglcantly lo^fier on factor F 
when compared with general population. This implied that 
tribal students are Desurgent (F-) meaning thereby that 
they arc relati^'ely more sober, -vrudent, serious and tacituim 
in comparicion to general oopulation. Table also reveals 
that tribal students are higher on fachor Ff (Forthnlght vs 
shrewd) in comparison to general nopulstion. One may 

conclude here that the 

Inpaet of modern education has made youths calculating 

polished, socially alert (H^-) and perhaps devoid of natural 
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wurmth and liking for peop3e, ‘Tnie Indicates that shrewdness 

<r 

has become the rule of the day in sutdents of these groups. 

It is also clear from this table that higher achievers of 
these students are more shrewd# calculating# ambitious than 
low achievers. High achieving tribal students are lower 
on factor 'C* when comfvired with general population. It 
reanc that the ftu^’entsof the groups are erroi tonally les® 
stable and rule bound. On factor B low achieving ^HE5|fa 
group is lower than the general population. This makes It 
clear that lov/ tribal group is mentally inferior to general 
population. 


Table 3,4 


The 16 P.F, Profiles ( in stens) ofIX class tribal 
students of High Achievement and Low Achievement* 


roups 

A 

3 

C 


J 

G 

H 

I 

L 

M 

N 

0 


4,64 


4,38 

4,8 

HI 

6,08 

5.28 

5,32 

6.12 i 

5.56 

■ 

5,32 

ow Gr, 



5 ♦OO 

4,9 

3 , 43 ! 

-i 

5.3 

5.78 

6.00 

5.78 

5.32 

6.4lj 

-i 

5,10 


I roups Q1 Q2 Q3 


flgh Gr, 

5,56 

r.,i6 

5,28 

4,94 

j®w Gr, 

5 , 1 s 

6,26 

5,42 

4,98 
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3,2 Relationship between Achievement anci ^btlvatlo^l of Tribal 
Stu<3ents * 

Relationship between the achievement of tribal 

stuf^ents was studied with their score on MAT# For this 
part of the study achievement scores were obtained from the 
previous annual examination# that Is# the cores ©f high 

school examination were obtained for the XI Class* student® 

and JHS Examination scores were obtained for IX Class 

students. The 8 ;iiR** 5 bak«» correlation coefficients were 

completed separately for IX and XI students between acad«nic 

achievement and Motivation Score, The result Is given in 

the following table# 


Table_ 

Class « Achievement ^ Motivation r A M 

X Mean T S D Y , _SJD-J— - 

X X r X ^ i 

IX Xn«500)j 133.48X26,92 X 184,8^ 17.06 0.16 
XI (N*400? 117,55 X 15.19 } 1 86,0^ 13,72’^^ 0.04 


The above table shows that the achievement of tribal 
students of both the groups Is positively related with their 
motivation but the value of relationship is very low. 
Statistically It indicates that the only 0»127 % varance 
of achievement can be predicted by the motivation score of 
XI class tribal students and in c aste o f IX class students 
2#66 % variance of their achievement can be predicted by 
their motivation score* 

Achievement motive of tribal studfimts was studied by 

byngdoh# <1976) and r^ubayl (1976)# but these studies 

have correlated their i* ^ch with other variables* For 

example t^gdoh studied the b Ach of tribal students of 

••.««*. 4 © 
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MeQhalay^ In relation to6ielr Fear o f failure# concern 
occupational asolratlons fatnlly Influence. Main findings 
of the study vere that n Ach of tribal astudnts did not differ 
significantly from the n Ach of non-tribal students* 

Occupational asnlratlon had inverse relationship with 
n Ach, The occuuatlonal asnlratlons of tribals and non-trlbals 
differed significantly* Aspiration of girls was higher than 
that of boys. The main findings in Mubaui {1976) study were 
pupils in the iiion -tribal schools had a higher n Ach level 
than those In the tribal schools, Non-tribal pupils in the 
tribal schools scored significantly higher on n Ach than the 
non-trlbals in the tribal schools. The mean n Ach of non- 
tribal in the non tribal schools was higher than that of 
any other groups* The environment of the school and not 
the cultural background was found to be the factor influen¬ 
cing their n Ach level. A constant Increase in n A^jh of tribal 
pupils going through the higher classes of the tribal 
schools was evident. The same was true for tribal and non- 
trlbals in the non-tribal schools. The n Ach level of 
pupils from rural schools was higher in the case of non- 
tribal pupils. pupils the urban non-tribal schools 

revealed a higher n Ach than the rural non-trlbals schools* 

Relationship between Achievement and Intelligence of XI and 
IX class tribal students. 

AS stated earlier the achievement score of tribal 
students were obtained frof. their previous public 
e^mlnations.that is ^gh School examinations marks were 
obtained for XX. Class tribal students and JWS examinations 
marks were obtained, for IX <Slass tribal students. Inte¬ 
lligence score® were obtained through culture fair 
intelligence Test CCattell). The results of this part of 

the study is presented in the folXewlag table, 

•••••*•■ 41 
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Table 

Relationship between Achievement and 'Intelligence 
of XJC and XI Class tribal students« 


Class 

IX 

XI 


Achievement 

X 

y 

133 ^. 49 ^ 26*^2 

117,SSJ 15.19 


\ 

T 

% 

I 

X 

% 

y 

X. 


Intelligence t r A I 

Mean | S Q I 

^ ! 

X X 

15.7o|[ 5.06^ 0.32 

19.30 jj 4. 81^ 0.09 


The above table shows that academic achlevemsnt of XX 
class tribal students In positively related with the 
achievement of these atSKSwawteax students, Thotigh the value 
of relationship is very low. The 0.32 value means that 
oftly 10.49 % variance of the achievement can be predicted 
by the intelligence of tribal students. The academic 
achievement of XI Class tribal students is also positively 
related with their intelligence but the value of relation¬ 
ship is very low. 7'he value o f .09 means that only .78% 
variance Ir thte achievement of tribal students of XI Class^ 
can be nredlcted by their intelligence score. 

No study has been conducted which is directly related 
with the present study. But several studies have investi¬ 
gated the intelligence of tribal students. Chattopadhya 
(1961) compared the intelligence of tribal students of 
Triputa with that of non-tribal students. He found that 
tribal boys did not compare favourably with non-trlbal boys, 
d^al Prakash (1972) has also studied the mental ability of 
tribal high school students of l^dhya Pradesh. He found tSet 
urban students had higher intelligence than tribal students. 
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Patel (I'nS) investigated motivation and ®rhool acbJevement 
of talented students. He founds Academic achievement varied 
dIrectly as a function of the degree of talent in boys and 
girls. Talented boys differed signficantly from average 
and below average boys in respect o f motivation. Talerited 
girls differed signific<^ritlY from average and bel*w average 
girls In respect of motlvatiou, fSeestlui (1975) studied the 
psychological factors that Influence the academic achieve— 
ineiit of students, cjhe found TTlgh achlevern possessed superior 
intelligence, Sinha (1967) studied intelligence in relation 
to naademic aohievement of school stu'^ents. His findings 
ver® 3 Intel) igenc® and academic achieverrent were signifi¬ 
cantly related Academic achievement was found to be positively 
and significantly related to achievement motivation, 

Srivastava J,P« (1974) studied the effect of personality 
characteristics on the academic achievement of bovs of 
X Class, He found s 

j. Personality traits of reserve outgoing an:^ less 

Intelligent - more intelligent were significantly 
related vy ith academic achievemeant, 

il. personality traits of shy—venturesome, expedient 
consclentJous and undIscIplIned - controlled were 
significantly ooorrelated with academic achlevene nt 

ill. Traits of tough minded - tender miuded. phlegmatic 
excitable, relaxed - tense were aegatively and 
significantly correlated with academic achievement 

Iv. Academic motivation was found to Infa^uence the 
academic achievement, 

V. High and low achleTi^rs differed significantly on 
the traits of reservc-^toutgolng. less intelligent 
more Intelligent, phlegnatic-exrltable, expedient 
conscientious, shy-venturesome, tough minded-tender 
minded, undisclplIned and controlled and relaxed 

^'3 


tens e# 
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Srivaatava. G.o, <1976) foun^ t- 

1* Peserved* intelligent* subirlpsive* adventureeonie* 

sestful* t®a<lerm in-led and high strc'tigth of aelf sen¬ 
timent were the tiyplcal oereonallty acharacterist les 
of high achievers ( first divIs loners)» 

li» Intel! laence* adventuresome, tendermlnded, jestful 

and hioh strength of sentiment remained the distinctive 
features of second dlvls loners 

iii, iSisothymla and submiss ijlveness were the factors which 

discriminated first dlvisioners from second dlvlsioners. 

Iv. Out of the fourteen personality factors only seven 
factors, namely, A B E H I J and 03 differentiated 
high achievers in smt arts group from general 
population. 


Conclusions & suggestions* 

.M, «» «■»(»* OWt «*»•«» MRU MM HM «W <pr MM 

1. Since the lpt«'31 iqga'"" of. the tribal students has very 

lev' relatJmshlp v^lth their achiov^mant, other non- 
intcllactu^.! factors might Ijto influenc Ing their 
achl«verK»rt. Mon*.Intel 1 e*'tu-\l factors might be family 
bac'tground, educational and ecolngical IsLCtors, 'their 
Socio-economic status be Influencing their 

achlovement, 

2. PInce the motlva+'lon of the tribal student® Is lowly 

related with their achlevcnrnt, it may be hyoott»e»ised 
that other tion-notivat iorial factor® must b«’' affecting 
theif acTiiwvr.r*..'t. Their llnfmcial resources, books, 
and other resources;, .socio-M'^cnomlc statu® must be 
influencing their achievement to a o»:ter.t. 

3. There is no major dlvergenc<f rif tribal et!t,V’e:;;itm on 

the 16 personality factor-s t'ro«; the gonoral nonulation 
tfc menne that their nert-onallty profiles am almost 
llk« the profit'*'^ of gerjeral popitlation. 








Tn orf^er fco Irmrove the aca<1®iric arhieveiwnt of tribal 
rtu'^ent'", fcbeir ataR''»ar'? of 7 Ivinr: r^vicul'^ be . Their 

parent6 ruct be ql'-en j^rsm^e orienta-i*ior so kh&t they might 
provi"7e pc'^uc-^i lo"~al faeitif.ier to their ■'■lartla/chThis 
Ion?' in -laoe on the tai.ls of tt<s r^scult of this study 
which discloses that •’Intel llqence aiv* jDOfclvatlon of students 
Play role 1 t( s’etcr'rtl.itnq the acbiweoent the 

tribal students. 
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